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qu'a faict l'action genitale aux hommes, 
Si naturelle, si necessaire et si juste, pour n'en 
Oser parler suns vergongne et pour l'exclurre des 
propos serieux et reglez? lous pronongons hurdie- 
ment: tuer, desrober, tranir; et cela, nous n'oserions 
qu'entre les dents? EHstece & dire que moins novus en 
exhalons en porole, d'autent nous avons loy d'en 
groscir la penusée? 


eeldontaigne, Livre III, 
Ch. V. 


Since the Conference on Literoture and Psycholosy hus not yet 
achieved status as 6 peruanent Discuesion uroup, we once agcin make 
use of this pre=Convention issue to couply with the rules of wLA for 
the conduct of annual Conferences by 

(1) pudlishing hercin the paper which will be tie cubject 
of our discussion at our annual neeting, 

(2) presenting herein the Tentative Agenda of that meeting 

(3) resiinding subscribers who intend to be present at the 
MLA meeting thet they «re required to write to Profes or Vollins ane 
nouncing their intention to be orecent at ovr Conference. ‘his is 
the fovrth time thet we heve followed tnis procedure, for this is 
our fifth annucl meeting. 


Professor Edel, whose Conference paper w are naonored to present 
herein, is a regular wuember of the faculty of YU, now acting cs Vie 
Siting Profexzsor of Literary Criticism at Indiana University. de has 
been 4 waeaber of our group since its foundation in 1950, cond his cone 
tributions to our annual discussions have always been most stimulae 
ting and incisive. It is, therefore, psrticulcorly gretifying to us 
thet he has expanded and docuacnted his critic.l position in his pee 
sent paper. His method of approach, utilizing examination and ree 
examinetion of a work of litercture through the triple lens of lite 
erary, psychodynamic, and biographical interpretation, may well prove 
to be farereaching in its influence upon the type of literary critie 
cism which we represent. We are all the wore grateful because he has 
chosen his documentation frou the 
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works of Willa Cather, concerning whose writings Professor .del. is an acknowl- 
edged authority. It was i.2 ve wis suirusted with the completion and oditing 
of the critical biography of wills Csther by the late &. kh. Brown, a work which 
he cites in his paper, 


The remainds: of this issue is devote) to our usual correspondence and 
bibliography ani to an analysis of our subscription list as of the date of 
this issue, a suoject which will furnish the basis for some discussion of ways 
and means for the future conduct of LITERATURE AWD PSYCHOLOGY, 


Tentative Agenda of the 


FIFTH ANNUAL CONF OF LiTLRATURE AND PSYCHOLOGY 


To be held at the meeting of the iloderi Languege Association of America 
on Tuesday, December 28, 1954, 3:15 peme to 5:15 pom, Parlor 3, 
Hotel Statler, Yori, il. 


1. Continuance of Organizotion 


‘aestion: Shall we continue the meetings oi a group to discuss tire inter- 
relationships between literature and ps»chology in the form of an annual Cone 
ference or, alturnatively, as a Discussicn Group, if the latter is approved 
by tac officers of MLA? 


2. Perrianent Organization 


If it is the wish of those present, the Chairman will entertain a motion tust 
a nominating committee be appointed from those in attendince, to present a 
ticket for chairman, secretary, ccitor, and stsering commitic. for 1955, for 
election by those in attendance at ihe close of the meeting, 


3. Conference Paper 


“Willa Cather's The Professor's House: An Inquiry into the Use of 
Psychology in Literary Criticism’ 


Preseritation by Dr, Leon Edel, Visiting Professor of Literary Criticism at 
Indiana University, based on the inimeographed paper distributed before the 
Conference. 


Discussion 


Diseussicn from the floor based (1) on Professor .del's paper, (2) on convents 
of recent issues of LIT:RATUGS AND PSYCHOLOGY, snd (3) general topics, in.the 
order named, sxach speaker will be limited to four or five minutes in ail, 
Members who cannot atiend may submit crief statements which will ve reac or 
summarize: by the Secretary. 


| 
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5. Recommendations 


The Hditer wilt report briefly on LITERATURE AND PSYCHOLOGY. Suggestions and 
recommendat:ons for its future form, content, and financing will be received. 
Shall the publication be continucd? Shall there de a specific topic for the 

next annual meeting, if any? 


6. The Election 


Slate to be presented oy the nominating committee, if No. 2 above is approved, 
or by nominations from the floor, 


7. Adjournnent 


Cfficers for the 195) meeting: 


Chairman; Carvel Collins 
Secrétary-Editor: Leonard F. jianheim 
Steering Committee: wayne Burns 
William J. Griffin 
Joseph Prescott 


WILLA CATHER'S THE PROFESSOR'S HOUSE: AN INQUIRY INTO THE USE 
OF PSYCHOLOGY IN LIVERARY CRITICISM 


It is my purpose in this paper to inquire into the use of psychology by 
the student of letters, I have been struck by the degree to which those ate 
tending our group every year since it was founded talk at cross-purposes. We 
agree that psychology can illuminate art, can be, and indeed is, one of the 
major tools of criticism. But I rather suspect that there is a tendency often 
to misunderstand tie uses of the psychological tool, or to wield it so clumsily 
as to alienate the more conventional critics who cannot begin to understand 
what we are talking about. And of course they won't understand us until we are 
sure we understand each other. 


One of the f2ults--iet us face it squarely--of the critic using psychology 
has been his tendency to freely take liold of certain fixed ideas in Freud, or. 
in some of ifreuc's successors, and apply them to literature. The writer who ex- 
ulted in our oulletin that such terminology is becoming more widely used and 
tnat critics no longer shudder when the term “oedipus complex" or "anal per- 
sonality" is mentioned quite frankly made me shudder, I suspect ne saw psy- 
cholo;ical criticism ss a weapon with wnich to belabor the conventional critic, 
I think it is one thing when psychologists use the language appropriate to their 
profession: it is j,uite enother when critics leave their own ground and try to 
imitate psychologists, 


We are not engaged in a war in which psychological tarms are to be crammed 
down the throats of the non-psychological critics, We are confronted with to 
basic questions, Thue first is: how can the psychological tool be used meuninve 
fully in criticism of literature? The second is: how can we communicate the 
delicate materials--delicate because they involve wholly new concepts of the 
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imagination-sof our discoveries in such language as to ve readily understood. 
Since criticism destroys itseli when it is unclear, I see this as a matter of 
extreme importance, 


The confusion prevailing in our midst is even more confounded by the wall 
that exists between those who have had some experience of the psycho-analytic 
process and those who merely have read some books about psychology: that is, bee 
tween those who have had the emotional experience involved in analysis, and 
those who nave merely a theoretical and intellectual grasp of what is involved, 
There are still furtacr divisions among those who nave been analyzed. Some 
think in strict Freudian terms, others in tars of Horney or Sullivan or in 
the further refinements of recent teach.rs and schools. 


The problem I have devised, therefore, is an aitempt to face tris con- 
fusion, to see whether this year we cannot try to put some order in our methods 
and objectives. i have choscn a comsratively simple work of fiction: Willa 
Cather's The Professor's iiouse, published about thirty years ago. I am going 
to go over it tirec times. Tic first time I will look at it from conventional 
critical ground, usin; the admirable enalysis of tne book to be found in the 
late Ey Ks Brown's life of \Hlla Cather. The second time I will look at the 
internal content of the novel in the »anner of those who apply fixed symbols 
from the psychology textbooks. Finally I will try to show how we can obtain 
a meaningful illumination, capable of communication, by the use of the psy- 
chological tool when directly applied to a biographical approach. 


I 


The Conventional Critical Approach 


The Proiessor’s House, published in Septemvcr 1925, is the story of a 
professor in a midewostern university who nas acaicved suecess but derives no 
particular pleasure from it. The novel is a record of his mental depression. 
With the money received from a prize he has won for a monumental. historical 
work, he has built a new house, to please his wife and daughters, He would 
prefer to rasain in the rented frame house in wiich he has moulded his career 
for thirty yuars, Indeed he cannot bring himself to move out of his old study, 
located in the attic, whcre still stand the wirc forms on which a dress-maker 
fittcd the clothes for his wife and srowin,, daughters, The attic-sewing room 
is lit by ai oil lamp. It is heatcd by s stoves Professor St. Prter uas 
scorned the cushion-comforts, ic iad a "snow study downstairs and has one in 
the new housc. But the attic rocm with its silcnt dummics was comfort cnough 
for him. Hs clinzs to the old place cven after the rest of the aAouse has 
becn cempticd snd the moving is over. Since the lcasc still has some months 
to run hc decides he wil] keep his former workeroom until he has to give it up. 


His oldest daughter is Rosamond. Shc has marricd a suave, fast-talking 
pretentious but cultivsted young m2n namca Louis ilarscllus, We gather he is 
Jewis, althqgh Miss Cathcr docs not say so. Sh. puts it this way; "There 
was nothing Semitic about his countcnance cxecpt his nose,.." Marscllus has 
‘vith great practicelity turncd to commercial use in aviation a certain distovely, 
rade by onc of tho Protcssor's former students, Tom Outland, who was Rosamond's 
wLarse. but was killed in the first world war, He lcft his patent to Rosamond 
and her morriagc to viarscllus it become a source of wealth, The 
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Professor loves his daughter very much but intensely dislikes the upstart quali- 
ties of her husband and accordingly feels a certain elienation from her, The 
Professor's wife, however, is extremely fond of nar son-in-law and his European 
affectations. She feels that hcr husband, in his withdrawal from the entire 
family, docs not sufficiently rccognize how materially its fortunes are being 
altered by the acumen of Louie. There is a second daughter who is married to 

a columnist named McGregory. They tend to side with the father against the 
nouvcaueriche world of Lovie 2nd Rosamond. The latter are also building a new 
house--a Norwegian manor house, set incongruously into this midewestern 
munity. 


The first part of the book, titled "The Family," sketches for us the Pro- 
fessor's alicnation within nis family; his feeling that his wife and daughters 
do not really understand his deeper emotional life and his rebellion against 
the crass materialism of the colle;je tom. He has isolated himself rather suce 
cessfully over the years, He has built himself a French garden and cultivated 
his palate; he drinks French wines and comcocts delicate sauces; he has a 
beach house on the lake and spends long lonely hours in the water, de is a 
Gallic epicure set in the middlco-west, like his garden, isolated in surroundings 
to which he does not belong. He has disliked the college politics, He has had 
only one student who has meant anything to him, Tom Outland, He dislikes the 
new generation of students, He fecls himself oppressed by the prosaic and 
mediocre world of the town of which nis wife and daughters are so much a part. 
Material values have been exalted here over those he cierishes; the rich fabric 
of art related to the rich fabric of the old religion in which great cathedrals 
and tie drama of Good and Evil exalted men to a high creativity. 


Tne second part of the book is called "Tom Outland's Story." Here miss 
Cather attempts a risky technical trick, wiich is nevertheless a time-honored 
device. In the mammer of Cervantes or Smollett she interpolates a story within 
a story, the autobiographical fragnent written by liom Outland which he confided 
to Professor St. Peter and which deals with a crucial episode in the young man's 
life, Miss Cather ierself explained she had in mind those Dutch paintings in 
which an interior is scrupulously rendered and in which a window is show and 
ther, what can be seen through the window: so the effect is that of a picture 
within a picitvre. Having given us the interior of the Professor's family 
life, she direct our attention to the one important window in it--the one that 
looks out upon Tom Outland's adventure, 


The great adventure had oeen his discovery of a Cliff-dwellers' village 
in a New Wexican canyon. Here was beauty alike primitive and sophisticated, 
Here were houses that let in wind and sua and yet sheltered an unfathomable 
past, ere also was a great tover: "It was still as sculpture,...ihe tower 
was the fine thing that held 911 the jumble of houses together and made them 
mean something...That village sat looking dowmm into the cafon with the calmess 
of eternity." The Cliff-dwellers' houses are never overtly contrasted with the 
houses in the Professor's town but they invite contrast. In tae modern town 
the emphasis, as L. K. Brown observes, is on the individual buildings. In the 
ancient village it is on the architectursl as well as social unity, 


Tom made his discovery with the aid of his cewepunching friend, ioddy. 
And ie travelled to Washington in great excitement to tell the Departinenit of 
the Interior, carrying with him samples of the pottery ne had discovered. In 
the capital he encountered governnental red tape. ie sat in outer offices, 


He was met with indifference, Civil servants seemed to him strange modern 
cavee-dwellers living in rows of apartments as if in rabbit warrens; and their 
careerisi and arrogance olotted out any hope for him, He turned his back on 
Washington disillusioned, only to find a greater disappointment waiting for 
him. Reddy had profited by the arrival oi a German anthropologist to sell 
him the entire contents of the Cliff town, and he had shipped the ancient relics 
to Europe, toddy had deposited the inoney for Tom in the bank. Tom in anger 
broke with Roddy and then went to the Cliff town and spent there certain days 
of mangificent solitude, hiding in the high tower his notes and records of 
the entire adventure, Then descending again, le took the money and went to 
college, there meeting the Professor who became his guide and mentor. 


The final pnart of the novel is a mere sketch, ‘Titled "The Professor® it 
returns to St, Peter's isolation in his attic, He remains there while his 
family is away during the summer, living a kind of monastic dream-liie, with 
the old sewing-woman occasionally turning upto act as charwoman. We see the 
Professor lonely and depressed, One day on awakening from a nap he discovers 
the room is filled with fumes from the stove, but he finds himself incapable of 
making any effort to cross over and throw open the window. He is ready to die. 
The fortuitous arrival of the sewing women saves his life. And there the novel 
ends. We can only speculete that the Professor will go on living in isolation 
amid nis femily, 


Vhat are we to make of this novel--if we can call it a novel? It is a 
knitting together of two inconclusive fraymer.ts about a professor, his family 
and his deathewish, to a tale of a mesa and Clitf-dwellers and the adventuyves 
of a young man, The two episodes in themselves, those relating to the Profes- 
sor, do not ccnstitute a novel: they give us a picture of the Professor's 
state of mental cenression wiich nothing in the book really explains, Why does 
he wish for death at a time when ris life has been crowned by success and when 
his family flourishes as never before; when indeed there is the promise of a 
grandchild, for ogsmond exnects one as the book ends? The Tom Qutland story 
fills in the beckzground of Rosamond's wezlth and vives us the strange story 
of the young man who changed the whole course of the Professor's life, but this 
does not illuminate the Protessor's final state of mind, 


K. ii. Brown, in his aovraisal of the work, finds in it an inner unity 
which he explains in terms of the symbolism of houses within the book, There 
are the two houses of the Professor, and of these the old house is the sig- 
nificant cone, The new nouse is weng for him. The narsellus Norwegian manor- 
house is wrong too, It is a product of pretention and materialisn, without 
regard for the essential dignity of human dwellings. Tue homes of the Cliffe. 
dwellers had tnat digiity. In the tuird portion o: the book, Brown observes, 
the link between 311 these nouses is established. "In the first part," he 
writes, "it wos plain that the proitessor did nct wish to enter into the sere 
paase of his life correlative with [the new house }...At the beginning of the 
third part it becomes plain that he cannot indefinitel; continue to make the 
old attic study the theater of his life, tnat he cannot go on prolonging or 
atteonpting to prolens his prime, the phase of his life correlative with that... 
Whet begins to dominate St. Peter is sometiing akin to the Cliff-dwellers, 
something primitive that had rmled him long ago then he was a boy on a pioneer 
farm... that counts above all is nature, seen 9s 9 web of life and finally of 
death," 
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For the Professor remembers (and itiss Catuer misquotes) an old poem ie had 
read, Lon:.fellow's translation of the Anglo-Saxon "Grave," 


For tree wos built 
Ere thou wast vorn; 

For thee a mou:id was made 

Ere tiou of woman camest. 


And Brown emcludes: "All that ::¢ seemed a hanging back from the future--the 
clinging to the old attic study, the sosorption in Tom Outland's yuality and 
tne civilization of the Cliff-awellers, the ways of the missionary fatoers, 

tae revivel of interest in the occupations of childnood and its pleasures--was 
sometning very unlike what it nad seemed. it was profound, unconscious prepara- 
tion for death, for the last house of the professor." 


Tais seams to me admiravle Literary criticism and it penetrates to the 
Professor's state of itind. But it still does not ans.ier why the Professor has 
lost the will to live and wiss Gstuer gives us no clue. Sune merely records 
the Proiessor's despair, 


IT 


The Psycholozical Approach 


And now I want to apply the psychological tool to this inaterial, Let us 
look at it through the understanding of people and of syibols offered us by 
Sigmund Freud and, more recently, by Herry Stack Sullivan. 


Tae first strikine element in the story is the Professor's stranze attache 
ment to iis attic room, high in the house, o°.d and cromped but safely away from 
the family life in the horse below. Now people do form attachments to rooms 
and houses, But the Professor's attachment nere verges upon the eccentric. 

The Professor cleariy thinks of his altic as a place of "insulation from the 
engsging drama oi domestic Life...only a vague sense, generally pleasant, of 
what went on below caine up the narrow stairway," And later he thinks that 

"on that perilous journey down through the numan house, he might lose his mood, 
ais enthusiasm, even ais teaoer..." This is much more than a Professor seek- 
ing a quiet corner for his working h urs. The room is "insulation." The Proe 
fessor obtains from his family core, food, attention, but ne withdraws from it 
end makes demands on it. There is decidedly an infantile ,uality in sucha cone 
duct: like 3 vaby that cms the movner's breast and need make no return ior it. 

In this ettic room, tiny and snu, as a womb, cracled in a warm and alive 
household, but safe from any direct contact with tne world outside, St. Peter 
can see) texen care of and a8 undisturbed as an eabryo. Tne room furthermore 
is used by one other oerson, tue motherly sewing womane Adjuncts to tais 
motherly figure are tae two dressmakers' duimies. osecn as vart of the sewing 
woman, the wother figure, taese two dumnies express opposite experiences of 
the notier--one is alvogetier matronly, o: a bulk sug,esting warm flesh and 
reassuring physical possession. The other is oi sophisticated line suggest- 
ing spirit anc sexual awareness and interest. fo the professor has in ais 
secluded place tie beloved mother who is both protective, caring for him and 
also of sum: sexual interest and erotic stimulation to hin, He wents his 
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mother to be both a mother anc a erotic stimulation, and. above ali he wanis 4 
mother he can possess exclusively. 


The novelist then weaves a second story but it is in reality a repetition 
of the sane thenc, Her hero, again a man, yearns for a mesa hish up on a 
sun-beaten plateau and when he ccnquers it ae finds a cave city. Caves are 
feminine sexval syimols, Not only are there caves for him, inviolate, une 
touched, like a virgin mother, preserved frow others, 2 mother of long ago, of 
the intent years, who belonged only to the infant greedy at her breast, but 
is beauiif:l Pottery is apuin a feminine symbol. The hero 
cherishes the pottery ong comse to regret thot he has a male companion with 
whom he must share theses orecious objects, The disinclinaticn to share might 
be seen 28 ehblin: jealousy for the «other, or the kinc of rivalry the boy in 
his Oedipai phese nas ior tue father who possesses the mother in the sexual 
way the boy aspires to nave her. The hero is disillusioned first when his 
Mother-Couritry, syrbolized by Wasnington, is not interested in nis discoveries 
and when tue mle cnua puts the potiery to sx.e nractical uses so, we 
Migit say, tho boy ic disillusioned when ne iirst Learns that ais motuer is 
mu a Virgin and tiat nis Jataer is the cause of her having been thus despoiled. 
So the ero drives the male chum (father or siolin.) away and spends a period 
as blissful. as that of the infant in full possession of the breast among the 
eaves--that is wita nis wother, He has preserved iis record of his narcissise 
tic-infentile paradise, the paradise of liie in the womb, of possessing motner 
physicsily, utterly, in a notebook which he c3re.ully secretes in the towers 
Like the Protessor!s attic roon, the tower is a stili nigher and more secluded 
place where the iether sun be preserved if not in her 22tuality (tie pottery) 
at least in sis diary descriving his "intercourse" with her (Outland's detailed 
account of t.. caves and their contents as he first found them). Life, its 
rude events snd passage of time, its insistence on moving forward and routing 
the infant from the womb and the breast, 2lso disrupts the nero's blissful 
eternity in his hidden esa, his caves and his pottery. He has been disturbed, 
He seeks stuoborniy at lcast to preserve the memory of days with mother 
(mesa, etc,) even ss tne Professor cannot leave his cubbyhole study and would 
not want the dressmakers' dummies removed, 


But life does move on, The Professor sceks a solution to his problen, 
for in moving ony lifts demands that ie follow. The family which sustained 
him in the house below wrile he took refuge in iis atiic room, moves to 
another house. If he follows he mist change and grow too, he must accept a 
new room, a modern room, s room on a lower floor, he must take his place in 
the family on a now basis waich the daughters lave inarried will iusve 
tacir caildren, de must in other words see life on a new adult basis. In 
the story tails is indicited Sy now demands on him to take a more active part 
in the lives of his growiewp children, But tne Professor cliiys to the old 
attic room and with life gona frow the house bencath he is tnreatened with 
isolation. de can ccasc beinj devendent and become active. Or he must accept 
tna sclf-isolstion waica now is greater than ever since the iamily hes gone 
its way. Aopropriately enovgh the novelist ends ner story with the Professor 
nearly sufiocating in his roon, For to remin in the wouo oeyond one's time 
is indeed to invite sutfocatirmn. The tenacity of tuc writer's determination 
to waintain this status quo anie, if only in fantasy, is illustrated in the 
.nding oi the story. it is Tha’ s:wing woman (who by the way was sensibly 
eager to move to her new bigger sewin, room, to 2 new Ive, a new relationship, 
and cannot understand tie Professor's in-antil: clinging to the old room, the © 
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old relationship with mother) who rescues the professor from suffocation. A 
mother~fivure has on.e wore apyeared on the scene for the Professor, who thus 
hangs on te his mother fixovion even though it has brought him an immense 
threat. The book ends with the Professor's problem unresolved save in the sense 
that ultimately Hotner-esrth will enclose him in her woinb. 


Psychology thus has illuminatec our story and answered some of cur ques- 
tions. The Professor's deathewisi, undefined by the autior, would appear to 
be due to the Lingering infantile problems which are so strong that this suc- 
cessful adult scholar, otherwise a figure of dignity and importance, adneres to 
a pattern of infantile behaviour under 2 mask of rationalization: a love for 
the past, a dislike of the present. sut how sre we to convey this material, - 
so loaded with iniantile sexuality, the womb, incestuous fantasy, Oedipsl 
situation--3 veritable welter of "“psychologizing" which has meaning only to 
those who have grasped these concepts, And docs this interpretation, however 
fascinating, tell the layman anything about tne novel, as novel? or is he 
being offerec a virtually meaningless diagram, clinical, and in reality 
speculative, of the "unconscious" rantasies of the Professor. We-all live in 
some form of a house and doubtless for some of us, on some unconscious level, 
houses may be symbols for the womb, But houses are also a universal fact and a 
universel reality, testifying to a man's need for shelter. It is true that 
man thrust out of the womb into the world inevitably must seek some sielter by 
stages that start with the basket and the cradle and end in an adult dwelling; 
and thst perhaps there are certain individuals who instead of welcoming the 
shelters of this world long for the unattainable state of tie embryo. Houses 
are for growing children and adults: wombs are for embryos, and we juggle so 
to speak with the obvious when we invoke such gmeral symbols. 


And what has vecome of the fine social criticism in the book? In tracing 
a diagram of the Professor's neurosis tiis becomes a mere desire to cling to 
the past for infantile sexual reasons. Yet this is perhaps the best part of 
iss Jather's novels, which record the protest of a gifted woman against the 
ever-inercasing conformities and clichés in American life. Her voice is 
never more resonsnt than when shc shows now the canital of the vione rs has 
been converted into the small change of standardization; and that while the 
original setilers wrestcd from the lane the glory of America, tne sons of the 
settlers became real. estate a,ents parcelling out this land and dealing in 
mort,ages; or became front-oftice men like Louie Marsellus, The anguish of 
Tom Outland in Washington (whatever neurotic traits he may thereby have re= 
vealed) is still the .enuine anguish of someone who wants govermaent to meet 
its responsivilities and finds it aegraded by careerists and dcmagogues. 


And what of the criticism of the novel itself? To label the imer symbols 
or meanings in terms of #reud and Sullivan gives us no help in essessing the 
work as a work of art. We rave merely used it as an instruncit of quasi- 
Clinical diacnosis, ‘as iiiss Cather successfully carried out her general in- 
tention? What is the explanation of the professor's happiness in the past and 
malaise in tie vresent--.1 prescnt in which, even without neurotic motivation, 
the maleise can certainly be held to be genuine, Let us pursue this question 
on the third level. 
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The Approach 


“t is my contention that the method used in the secon! portion of this 
paver icads us to 2 diagnosis that requires translation into more meaningful | 
evibicsl terms. And I hold that this translation is possible valy when we val) 
in the resources of biography. ty reason for saying this is simple: psycnology 
is concerned with what gees on in the cansciovsnuss of man; it can operste 
effectively only hen it 15 coneerned with @ given consciousness, A dream is 
meaningless unless fi ig attached to the dreamer; for each dreamer drusins his 
own dreams and pubs tito them his personal symbols. These can only be wider- 
stood after a study ef the recurrent uses te whith the symbols are pui. 

Ernest Jones has significantly saids 


A work of art is too oftan regarded as a finished toinge-in-itself, 
something almost independent of the creator's pergonality, as il 
little would be learned about the one or tne other by counecting 
the two Informed criticism, iiowever, shows what a cor- 
related study of the two sheds light in both directions, on the 
inner nature of the cawposition and on the crvative hapulse cf its 
author, The two can be separated only at the cx ens. of diminished 
appreciation, whcreas to imercase our knwoeldge of cither auto- 
maticaliy deepens our understanding of the other. 
It is truc that somtimes, 41s with Chaucer and Shakcespvsre, we have so few 
facts about the lifc of these great creative figures that we have no alterna- 
tive but to cling to our shreds of evidence and to speculate endicssly. But 
in the case of a writer so rceently in our midst as Willa Cathur tircre is 

’ abundant biographical maturial to cnable us to capture her actual cxpericnce. . 
Then we can sce--wisat sho at best may have only glimpscd--how this was in- 
corporsted into the imagination by which shc cresatcd, 


The bio-raphical deta I will give you comes from E. K. Brown's biography 
of Wille Cather and from the admirable memoir written by hcr fricne oi four 
decades, Edith Lewis---Im these works we discover how intensely Willa Cather 
suffered as « little girl from an initial displaccmnt from onc housc to anothere. 
She was born in Virginia and lived in a large house, At ten she was torn fro 
the East enn taken to the Divide. Here she lived in a new house, and dis- 
covered also the sod nouses of the carly settlers as she was later to observe 
the cavewhouscs of the in the soutiwest, note thab the 
Professor of her novel was 'dra,ged® to Kansas from the cast when he ws cight 
and that he "nearly diced of it." 


In Nebraska Willa Cather discovered that nearly all the innabitants were 
displaced from somewhere else, and some had been involved in an intere- 
continental jisplacement.. Jer later novels would depict with deep emotion 
the meaning af this displecauent of the pioneers frown Jarwpe and civilization 
to the rusged prairie: Willa Cather could sympathies wit: Sears ner onguish 
wes theirs.: Then in wd loud, in Nebraska, wier the vuclcscent girl began 
to discover the Jife of tie frontier there a house in 
lived a childless couple of considerable culture. ner om there was 
the clash of temperaments and rivalries of 4 large tamily of boys ana girls 
and a Southern iiother, a gentlewoman, somehow strangely slocf and tired of ner 
repeated pregnancies. And so this other becsme 5 retreat, snd the 
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suitivated irs, Wiener, “rom Franée, served us a of secong mother to Willa 
satuer, gave her books 2nd juiev, cid parlor ru, on which sne could lie 
and reed by the hour. You will find tuis portrayed in the story "Old Mrs. 
Harvise" Later in Lincoln, shen Wille Cather was at college, she discovered 
Sviil another jouse, filled with ausky younz men, and an old-world mother, 

and again she mde it a home, this time as escape from the dreariness of a fur- 
nished room. fTnis was the ‘iestermann home and the late William Lynn Wester~ 
mann of Columocia Uriversity, a distinguished Egyptologist, has testified to 

the accuracy of ‘Hila Cither's zieture of this home in her novel One of Ours. 


In 1895 Miss Cather went to Pittsbursh end worked on a newspaper, living 
in a series of depressii; voarding houses, The way in which she escaped frum 
these into the vorld of tie theater and music is reflected in her shurt story 
"Paul's Case." After five years of this sort of existence she met a young 
woman who changed the course of her Life, This was Isabelle McClung, a strik- 
ingly hancsome wo.iun interested in the arts, Sne was a daughter of a wealthy 
Pittsourgh judge and lived in a lerge mansion, and she finally invited Willa 
Cather to make .er home there. [t was a motherly gesture and Isabelle became 
a kind of patron of Willa Catner's art. This house wis wany times more spacious 
and than tue Wiener or the Westermann hwuses. and aere Willa Cather 
put together her first book of poems, published stories tuat began to attract 
attention, and finally her first oook of tales, Sne worked in a quiet little 
room at the oack of the McClung mansion, Tb haa veen a sewing room and still 
hed in it cressimaxers' dunes, 


Willa Cather remained deeply attacned to this house for years, Even after 
gue aad moved to New York and taken a new abode in Greenwich Village and was 
tne successful managin, editor of McClure's ifagazine she would dasii up to 
Pittsburgh for lon: stays with Isavelle ani work in her favorite little room 
Then in the widst of the iirst world war came a change, 


This was Isabelle's decision to marry a violinist she had know for som: 
years, Jan Hambourg, who was Jewichand who, with his father and brother, had 
a school of music in Toronto. This hapnoened around 1917 and it found Willa 
in her late forties (Isabelle to was ng longer young when she married), and 
apperentiy quite upset to have tris violent change in the fixed pattern of 
the years, From now on her work vegins to reflect certain inner anxieties, 
Her novel One of Ours written in the carly twenties is an anxious book, re- 
flecting her disillusion in what wes happening to the new in 
It won the Pulitzer prize, Tue title of the next novel clearly conveys the 
state of mind of the autor: it is the story of A Lost Lady, who clings to 
past in a changing world. And after this she writes Houst. 
But just before doing so, bofore she even had the idea for the novel, she «... 
zene to France to visit Isabelle and Jan damoourg. Isavelle in her Frenc.. 
villa had sev aside a study for her friend. The new house would reincov ori. 
wi it this essential icatuce of the Pittsburgh mansion. miss Lewis tostifess 


yhe Ham ourgs fad aoved that sue would make Villeced'avray hur 
mnent home, sut altnough the little study was caarming, aii 
the surroundings were attracvive, and the Hambourgs themscerves 
and solicitovs, she foync herself unable to work at 
Mavray. She felt indeed that she would never be able to work 
there. 


Why? «iss Lewis does not tell us. But she does tell us whet we ale 
ready have suspected, that there are soue traits of Jan hawbourg in 
Louie hHaubouvrg was a cultivated musician, deeply read in 
French Liter.ture and appsrently as good a tulker as Louie, wiss 
Cather had dedicated A Lost Lady to him thereby welcoming him to the 
circle of her intinute friends. ‘whe strange thing is thet she dedie 
cated Lhe srofessor's Hovse as well: "For Jan, because he likes ncare 
rative." is we collate the rather pretentious figure of Lovie with 
the figure of the reclelife musician we recover so ucny Siuilaritics, 
or exaggerations of ccrtcin traits, thot we ure proapted to speculate 
whether the novelist did not write this flatterin; dcaic.tion to sof- 
ten the effect of the unflattering portrait she wad painted. 


It is now possible to see the reil-life in,redients of The sro- 
fessor's novse. Willa Cather's ezrly uprootings Lave aore acaning in 
exolcoining her attcchacnt to a fixed abode taan the universal uproot- 
ing from the woub; her mother's cloofness, and her search for substi- 
tute mothers in substitute houses, can also be reudily seen. the Pitts 
burgh house with its seins room of course has been translated into 
the rrofescsor's frame house. Like the rrofessor she won a prize in 
middle life end lixe hia achieved success. The new house -t Ville- 
d'avrey represented the new house built by the Professor's family and 
could be no substitute for the old one since at Ville-d'avray Isabellc 
could no longer function for Jilla Cather as a meternal figure. 


mere we touch at the hesrt of our problem.’ Je can see what moti- 
vated the depression of wille Cather's middle years, when she .rote 
thet "the world broke in two in 1922 or therecbout" for we know that 
to her inner security needs, existing from childhood, was added the 
deepened sense th:t a motherefisure had rejectcd her. is intere- 
esting is thet in whe rrofessor's uouse wiss Cather had so identified 
herself with the srofecsor th.t che covld not suyply any "rejection" 
motive for his deprossion. In reality, of course, cll taut hed hap- 
pened had been that Is belle hed :ioved forward in. life and had merriec 
«illc Ccther had not been able to ove forwerd too and it is this 
that she expressed in her first fentecy of the Frofcssor, who ccnnot 
move forward with his family, although i:is life his been crowned by 
fame cnd success. 


But such is the nature of ovr inner fantesies thet they persist 
in ceeking expression. In the first fcantcsy the Professor in reality 
is the one who, by clinging to his attic, acs rejected his fcuily. 
willa Cather accordinzsly opens 2 window into a second fantasy, und 
there she can incorporate the rejection she has really felt. ‘he Tom 
Outland story is linked to Isabelle in a curiovs way. In ville Cather’, 
consciovsness it would scem the Pittsburgh house, standing on the 
heights, covld-be identified with the mese ond the tower. For when 
villa Bao song of the Lark, her first novel that. 
drew upon the southwest, she dedicated it to Isabelie wicClung with 
the following verses: 


On uplands, 
At morning, 
The world wos young, the winds were free; 
A garden fair, 
In thot blue desert cir, 
Its guest invited we to be, 
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Uplands had become Outland, Whe world in the "blue desert air" of tae mesa 
is a recreation of the feeling of freedom Willa Cather had experienced in her 
life with the maternal Isabelle, patroness of the arts, and in the sewing room 
Senctuary of the Pittsuurgh waneion. jsut Tom Outland is rejected twice; the 
maternal-pate:nal government rejects nim and when he returns home he finds that 
Roddy, nis companion, maternal-paternal, also rejected sim, 


The fantasy of rejection is thus incorporated into tne novel. Tae Tom 
Outland story is compicte, That of the Professor is not, and by merging our 
insights gained from psychology with the biographical data that gives us clues 
to the author's dream-work, we ars enavled te render 9 critical evaluation: we 
can see the failure of The Professor's House as a work of fiction, The Profes- 
sor lives for us as 3 man who nas given up his good figit and tskes the world 
as preparation for the grave. le has everything to live for; and for reasons 
unexplained and unresolved he does not want to live. The novel is incomplete 
because of the inner problems of tie author which did not permit her to clearly 
resolve the nroblems of the character she had oro jected in her novel, There- 
fore the Professor was not given + clesrecut motivation: his state of mind was 
described but not explained, The truth wes thot Wills Cather could not admit 
to werself--as who can?--that what was troubling her was not in reality the 
departure of Isabelle but what it symbolized: the re-assertion of her old need 
to have an "other acuse" and the security of a mother-rigure in it. In the 
suise of Qutlond, end with a fantasy further removed from her problems, she 
could pro ject the decper anxiety resulting from her s«nse of rejection, 


All of Willa Cuther's inter work can be read in the light of this feeling 
of insecurity: ner cholce of the Rock as the symbol of endurance, her rigidity 
in whe fare o: the second world war, ver ,radual cegression, in the novels, to 
childnood situations, all tnese sprin,, from tae same over-powering isolation, 
deathevisn, yet strujgle to live. Tae world did brcak in two ior willa Cather, 
Qne part of it moved on and she remained on the otiucr, and ‘the Professor's 
House in its very structure contains this break: it is an unsymmetrical and un- 
realized novel pesause Willa Cather could not bring the two parts of her broken 
together again. 


A final word, [fn this third portion of my exposition i have used certain 
terminology such as "rejection" and "death-wish" and "dreamewrk" only because 
£ am speaking to a psycholo-ically oriented group. these terms in my 
opinion should be translated into the usual language of literary criticism. 


Leon Edel 

Visiting Professor of Literary Criticism 
Indiana University 

Bloomington, Indiana 


CORRESPONDENCE 
From Mr. Abraham 4d, Stcinberg: 


May i usppily object to the gloomy picture painted in the Last issue of 
Lit. and Psych., of scholarly imserviousncss to psychoanalytically oriented 
articles on literary subjects? Many of my own rejections, I am sure, spring not 
from the neture of my approach but from the fact that I simply did not put forth 
the effort required to organize and communicate my ideas cffectively. If we 
do well enouzh, I am convinecd we will be heards and this Lelief has been but- 
tressed by the accoptanc: of an essay, "Fitzgerald's Portrait of a Psychiatrist," 
by the U. of Kansas City Review, to appoar in the middle of 1955, Lit. and 
Psych. (Feb, 1953) puolished an carly version of this piece, —, 


May i also call attention to 1 course entitled, "Literary Figures in the 
Licht of Modern Psychoanalysis," to bo given in the spring term on Mondsy cvme-: 
ings at the New Sciool for Sccial xescarch,. The works to be discussed are: 
"Tae Old Man and the Sea," "Pride and Prejudice, "Lost Horizou," "Wuthering 
nsights," "The Way of All Flesny," “Tac Marble Yaun," "The Cacrry Orchard," 
"Tass of the D'Urocrvilles," "The Cocktail Party," "Sons and Lovors," "saboict,” 
Doll's douse," "The Importance of Boing Larnest," "Dr. Jekyll and tir. ilyde," 
and "Alice in Wonderland." ‘he course is given by Dr, sella S, Van ark, a 
psychoanalyst affiliotcd with the American Institute for Psycnoanslysis (the 
Horney group), 


[Let it be noted once again that the coursc in psychoeliterary criticism to 
Waich tw. Steinberg refers is not being taught by a literary scholar. ] 


From Profcssor David 3onnell urcen, Department of inglish, Bryn tlawr Collec, 
Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania: 


Your reccat discussions of fiction have bewn wost interesting. remember 
seeing in some psychoanalytical journal, w thin the past five years or so, I 
believe, a reference to fiction written from a specifically psychoanalytic 
point of view--although not by o psychoanalyst--and technically satistactory 
to psychoanalysts. I woidex if any of your psychoanalyst readers could supply 
the rererence, 


Responses from readers, woether osychoanalysts or not, will be welcome. They 
may be sent to the Editor or directly to Professor Green. | 


From Professor ‘\Alliam H. F. Lamont, Depsrtment of knglisi, Rutgers University 
Brunswick, New Jersey. (ixcerpts frei two letters): 


eeeSome Gay I hone vou will list all the novels which have been analyzed 
in the past issues of Litersture and Psychology and give the date of the study. 
I, for instance, ain tremendously Interestéd Faulkner's Light in August. 
Has that ever beon analyzed in Lit. and Psy.Peee 


[It hasn't, but some rcader nay know whether it has been so treated elsewhere.) 


evel 3m making all sorts oi converts around here for Literature and 
Psychology. ‘The departwent has tvo distinct branches--one is coinposed of the 
researci) scholars whose interests cre concerned with the factual data of the 
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author's life; the cther branch is concerned with tne novel or play itself and 
uses the biographical stuif only wen it helps to understand tue book in hand,» 
Your jovrnal is primarily of value to the second group--the interpreters, 


From Mr,L. stichacl iianhein, Devartient of Engiish, University of Delaware, 
Newark, Delaware: 


On the suoject of S.akespecre, love relationships in the sonnets, and the 
psychology of the sex thereine-1ith, I think, a very clever and worth- 
while indictment of strictly Freudian criticism of Suakespeare, along with 
hearty sunport of some of Freud's basic ideas--I recommend Chapter 2 ("The 
Unromantic Lady") of Gdward ilublerts The Sense of £nakespvare's Sonnets, 
Princeton, 1952, 


BIBLIOGRAPHY ( XVI) 
Orfprinis received irciude the following: 
1. Willian Rose, "The Psychological Approsca to tie Study of Literature," 


The author, who is Chairinan of the Institute of Germanic Languoges and Litera 
tures at the University of London, writes us that the article "“aopeared in the 
Festschrift ior Prof. ‘iillouvhby a year or two a.,0,.swhich may be known to 

some of your memberc, thoug.i I co not know whether the volume nas been pub- 
lished in the United States," he article, which is a must reading for any 
member of our grou, contains many brilliant and cogent statements of the posi- 
tion of tne psycho-literary critic, only cne of witich can oe reproduced heres 


It is now so long Since the mention of psychoanalysis 
sent a shudder down the spine of the acadewic literary historian.’ 
But the realization is ca.nin, tiiat an instrument wiich affords an 
insight into the mysterious workin s of the human mind cannot fail 
to let in light upon some of the problems of literary production 
round wiich we asve tor so long been circling witnout being avole 
to penstrate to the inneriost core....If these conclusions [of 
psychoeanalysts conccrning symbolism in primitive societies 
and in literature] have veen startling, and sometimes shocking, 
we may perhaps console oursclves with the reflection that the 
most delightful flowers craw their sustenance from a form of 
nourishment which is far froin delightful, and the discoveries of 
the psychoeanalysts concerning the functioning of the human mind 
merely provide an extension of this long vamiliar truth. Psyciioe 
analysis is ruthless, but any scientific inyuiry must be conducted 
in a soirit of rutalessness, and there is ro acceptable reason 
why the literary analyst should recoil in horror if his investiga- 
tions Lead him to th. CGiszovery that oretice may fecd upon 
other tian ambrosia, (P. 173) 


Professor Rose cites a mumioer of authorities, better known, perhaps,: abroad 
than in this country. Some of them, which follow, Aaave ot becn previously 
cited in any of our running Bivliovzraphics: 
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Georg Brandes, it3in Cucreérits in Ninctcentn Century Litcrature, 


the Introduction to contains ths stetemnt "Literary histery is, in ts 
proiouncest significance, psychology, the study, the history of tae soul." 


Theodor Reik, "Freuds Studie liber Dostejows\i," Imago, Vol, XV, 13929, 


reicrring to 


r 
Image Publisting See, (London, 1343) pe 399. also our 
Reprint at page 53.) 


Christopher Cauldwell, Tllusion and Acality (London, 1750), 
pe 52, for a distinction between Tristotlc's theory of 
"cathorsis" end the use of the turm, 


Kenneth Burke, the Anslycis of Poctry," American Journal 
ot Sociclosy, vole LS, de 371 


GO. G Jung, "Uber dic Buzichung der anrlytisehen Psychologio zum 
Giciterisencn Kunstwerk," in SeéLenprobleme der Gegenwart 

(Zirich, 19'6). 


Max Grail, "Richard wagner im 'Flicgenden Hollander,'" Scariften zur 
Sec} cnkunde, 9, Heft (Deuticke, Lcipzig und Wien, 
Ll). 


Literary ond philosophical references include de Mussct, Heinc, mann, Nietzsche, 
and Schopenhauer. 


2. Joseph Prescott, “James Joyeo's Stephon Hero," Journal of inglish and 
Gurranic Philolojy, Vol. LITT, wo. 2, april, 175k. 


This article, so Proi.ssor Prescott informs us, is scheduied to oc reprinted in 
The Bell: A Survey o: Life (Dublin). 


The Times Supolement for January 6, 195h, reviews 


John Culton Wisdom, The Unconscious Origin of Berkeley's Philosophy 
(Hogarth Press tnd Tas Institute for Psycho-Analysis) 


The names of Pstcr Teller and Thomas M. Raysor as authors in tho Septanber, 
195, issuc of PMLA :ave riso to an expectation that some clemnt of psycho- 
dynamic intecorctabion might found in their rcspeetive studies of Mann and 
Wordsworth. of the two papers, revealed an sversion on the 
vart of the respuctive svthors avsinst anything more than dicning (and hastily 
withdrawing) a tentative toc inco tne chilly pool of deptn psychology. Not 
even that much can bu seid for tne erticlo on Great Expectations in College 
English for October, 195, although the novel Lavectigatsad is one which, 4 
T-ast in your Editor's opinion, literally cries for dynaaic interpretation. 
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The Spring, Sumier, and Fall issues of The Ainerica Imago (Vol. 11) con= 
tain tie following papers dealing with citerary inaterials 


Ann Leslie Moore and Moore, "Notes on signs Suchs! 
Last ool (Noe i) 


Frits Wittells, "Heinrich von Kleist--Prussian Juuce. sod Creative 
Genius" (No. 1) 


David wu. 2ein, 7Orestes and Klectra in Greek Literabize” (So, 1) 
Aroad Fauncz, "The Lear Comolex in World Literature" (No. 1) 

A. 3ronson Feldman, “Othello in Reality" (No. 2) 

Robert L. Cale, in James's Fiction" (No. 2) 


Wrich Simenauer, "'tPregnaucy in Rainer Maria Rilke" (ilo, 3) 


idimund Bergler, "The Double Yardstick in Judging a Writer's Talent'"(i!o. 3) 


Of these, by far the wost interesting from our viewpoint are by Dr. and 
Mes. ticore and py Professor Rein, Tne former dewls with the iast work of Dr, 
Hanns Sachs, founder of Americen Imazo. Tue latter is specifically oriented 
tovard efieetive literary criticism of the Orestes-drainas of Aeschylus, 
Sophocies, 2nd Euripides. Pbroiessor points out and atte pts in some mea~ 
sure to 2ccoune fer the continuing attraction of the Orestes-ELectra tiemes 
for writers of tragedy in many lunguages and 2305S. 


During the deys when this journal ned the sole assistance of Dr. Lleanor 
Nicholes as its Associate tditor, we were able from time to time to publish here 
systematic secounis of articles of literary interest in the past voLunes of 
various journals, usually psychoanalytic or psychiatric. in 3ibliography (If), 
in the 1951-52 Reprint at vage 51, Psychoanalytic Quarterly, she se rched 
Vols. I through VI, inclusive. This listing is sere continued for Vols, VII 
tnroush “VII (1938-1918): 


Vole VTi £1935) has 


Harry S. Levey, "Poetry Preduction as a Suppleuental Emergency Derense 
A.ainst Anxiety" (pp. 232-22). 


Tae poetry produced is oy a psychoanalytic patient’ md is rather poor. The 
article cites 


Ay As Brill, "Poetry as an Oral Oulev," Psa. deve, Vol, XVIII (1931), Woelt, 


Ce Prescolt, The Poetic Mind (See 1951-52 Reprint, page 52, 


and 


Sigmund fread, "She gelation of the Poet to Haydreaming," Collected 
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Papers, Vol. IV ("Der Dichter und das Phantasicren," Jesammelte 
Werké, London, 1941, Vol. VII, pe. 223) | 


Vol. VITI (1939) has 


Gregory Zilboorg, ‘The Discovery of the Jedipus Complex--Episodes 
from Marcel Proust" (pp. 279-302). 


After reviewing the state of psychoanalytic literature availavle in Frenca at 
the time of Proust's writin., Dr. zilboorg says, 


Consezuently, one is fully justified in concluding that Proust's 
was an original discovery; anc more, as his story clearly shows, 


that he anticipated some oi the ost poignant and complex formula-~ 
tions of Freud in clear and definite lanzuage. (p. 391) 


Vol. IX (190) has 
Bernard De Voto, “Freud in American Literature” (pp. 236-25). 


The article discusses and generally derogates une conscious use of psycho~ 
analytic influences. ‘he author reacnes the following amazing conclusion: 


Uccaslonally, isolated mea of remarkably intuitive intelli.ence, 
like William bieke or Herman Melville, produced literature in 
woich Freudians my eel somoletely at howe, but there was nothing 
Like sconecrted movements 
Also, as one tribuve to Freud,who had died in 1939, 
Richard Sterda, "The Problem of Art in Freud's 'tritings" (pp. 256-268). 
Vol, X (1941) Aas 


wdith Suxoaum, "The Role of Detective Stories in a Child Analysic# 
373=3°1), 


cited by ir. Lesser in his article in Vol. ITI, No. h, at page 


aeview by Elisabeth ochneider of Richard Sterba's acsthetic Motive. 


Vole XI (i942) has 
Bernice Schultz Enle, "Melampus and Freud" (pp, 83-86), 
a brief psychoanalysis ox an anciont Greek 
Sigmund freud, "Psychopathic Characters on tae dtaye." 


Freud, in a paper originally written in 190k, the msse of which was supolied 
by Max Grei, comments on ajax, Philoctetes, Hamlet, uni. otmers, 


Bertram Lewin's review of S. I. Hayakawa's Lengua e in Action, 


regretting a lack of specific Freudien orientation. 
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Vol. (193) has 
Lovis Smith, "Aaron 3urr" (pp. 67-99). 
Vol. XLII (1944) nas 
Henry Alden Bunker, "NothcreMurder in Myth and Legend" (pop. 198-207). 


This paper, which is alzost contemporaneous with Wertham's Dark Legend, dis- 
cusses Orestes, ilamlet, Joseph, ‘elleroplion, Peleus, and others. 


Martin Grotjahn's review of De Voto's hark Twain at Work (p. 522), 


in which the reviewer calls De Voto "musuelly competent" on the evidence of 
his 1940 paper referred to above, 


Bertram Lewin's review of s, iduardo Krapf's Tomas de Aguino y la 
Psicopatolocsia Aires), p. 223), 


referring to St. Tuomas's contributions to psychopathology. 
Margaret: N. Stone's review of two novels about schizophrenics: 


Chris Nassic's The Gevon Circle and allan Seager's 
Hquinox (pe 


The first is praised; the: seconi condemned, 


Vol. XIV (19/5) has 
Henry Lowenfelats review of Koestler's Arrival, and Departure (ope 


in which the reviewer veaciuc the intcresting conclusion that psychoanalysis 
caimot take the vlace of 


Susanna S. isten's review of Oberndorf's "Psychiatric Novels of 
Oliver Wendell :iolmes" (pp. 262-63). 


Vole XV (1946) has 


Fritz Wittels, "Psychoanalysis snd distory: The Nibelungs and the 
Bible” (»p. 88-103), which also appeared in Vol. III of the 
Yearbook of Psychoanalysis (197). (See aeprint 1951-52, 

Pe 53.) 


Helen MeLean's review oi The Psychiatry of xobert Burton by 
bvaus and Morn (245-L8). 


Vol. XVI (1947) has 
Percy Winuer's review of Rene Leforgue's Talleyrand (547-L9). 
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Vol. XVII (195) hes 


ldward ::itsehmen, "Jjoswell: Ine Siographer's Conflict" (pp. 212-25), 
Which also appeared is Vole V of the Yesroook of Psychoanalysis 
(1949), (See Reprint, 1951-52, o. 53, where the author's nae 
is wisspelled, ; 


The suthor refers to other articles, 


"Samuel Johnson's Che.seter, A Psyclosnelytic Interpretation," Psa. Reve, 
Vol. XXXII (195), pp. 207~215. 


Ernst Kris, “Prince Hal's Ccnflict" (pp. 187-506). (See aeprint, 1951-52, 
Pe 5 for comment. ) 


Harry B. Lee, "Spirituality ond veauty in Artistic Experience" (ppe 507-23). 


Guillermo Terrari Hardoy's review of iario Corlisky's De damlet A Fausto 
(Beunos Aires), 


Less systematic reeding, in verious journals hays also turned up the followe 
ings 


Charles I, dlicksper , and the Aestuetio," University 
of Toronto Quartarly for 19li7-li8, Noe 2 (dan. 12h>), pe 121. 


Professor Glicksverg is vost a,sressive in his attitude toward psychoanalytic 
criticism, Ue ssservs vigorously that poetry is not "abnormal as the Freudians 
say [sic }." The psychoanelyst who says that the noet is neurotic should be, 

he says, psychoenalyzed by the poet. ve ends uis unrestrained diatribe with 
thers chosen wortiss 


There is something grotesque and scandalous in havin, the ownbliug 
psychoanalyst pass judgment on the fruits of the crestive process. 
What, efter all, does he know about it? 

The gentleman dot; protest ico much, methinks. 


James i, Cow, "Remarks on the Sad Initistion of Huckleberry Finn," 
Sewanee eview, Vole LXTI, bo. 3 (July-Sept., 95h), pre 397-16. 


Let us turn te ons simusl volume of Psychoanalytic Review, which vas 
searened only throuzh 1931 in our previous ascucs, Vole has 


Ben Karpman, "t!enrotic Treits of Jonataan Swift, as .ievealed by 
‘Gulliver's Travels! (pp. 26 and 145 et seq,) 


Paul C. Squires, "The Clairpsychism of Strindberg" (p. 50 et seg.) 
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Dr, Squires was then oa ed in writing Strindberg as Oedipus, in which ne is 
said to "examine au fond [sic }ine complex mental disorders from which Strind- 
berg sufiered," 


Solomon Freenoi, "Three Psychiatric Stories from Ravbinic Lore® (pp. 185-87). 
Rabbi Freehof tells tie stories very briefly, without comment, 


A. S&, Maequisten and 2. # Pickford, "Psychological Aspects of the 
Fantasy of Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs" (pp, 233 et seq,). 


The authors are members of the Department of Psychology of The University of 
Glosgow. Two other articles by Professor Pickford are referred to in the 
1951-52 Reprint at page 60. 
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